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IKE every Cooper in the British 
amy, he was nicknamed Nudger; 
unlike all others—and there are 

many—he will go down in history as 
Cooper of Swat. 

Private Cooper of the Midland Regi- 
ment took his nickname as a matter of 
course. And since coming events, in 
his case, cast no shadow, neither did 
the fact that he was to be distinguished 
above other Coopers disturb him, for 
he had no faintest inkling of it. 

Indeed, since joining his unit in 
Peshawar, the only distinction. earned 
by young Mr. Cooper was the doubtful 
one of being called a scrounger—a low 
person who avoids every form of manual 
labor at the expense of his mates. Nud- 
ger could scent a fatigue party in the 
offing with all the delicate sensitiveness 
of a hunted stag. Like the stag, he 
possessed a genius for being absent from 
the expected spot at the critical moment. 

So his mates called him a scrounger 
—but that wasn’t all. Tt is not an un- 
natural mental process, once a scroun- 


ger is branded, to defame him further. 
If a man runs away from work, mightn’t 
he run away from danger too? ‘There 
were those in Nudger’s company who 
were harshly outspoken on this phase of 
the matter. 

To avoid work was a fixed policy with 
Nudger, and accounted more than any 
other thing for his enlistment in his 
native Manchester. For he had de- 
termined to escape a dreary and endless 
round of household chores, which daily 
preceded and succeeded long hours spent 
in a local cotton mill. 

As to the degree of his spirit martial, 
there was little about his former life 
calculated to instill and foster it. He 
was rather slightly built, with a thin, 
pointed face, relieved by unexpectedly 
large brown eyes which seemed some- 
how to have been included as an after- 
thought, so little did they match the 
rest of his features. The least bit near- 
sighted, he habitually wore a bewildered, 
puzzled look; “like a bloomin’ startled 
owl”, as somebody said. 
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As a draftie coming to a hard-boiled 
regiment long established on the fron- 
tier, he had had, with members of his 
company, the usual small, inconclusive 
battles of adjustment. In these he had 
been willing to come off second best—to 
let these minor unpleasantnesses die 
down without forcing issues. Not physi- 
cal fear, he had assured himself, but 
merely a desire to sidestep trouble as he 
did work, explained his passive attitude. 
Tf they liked, to that extent he was 
yellow. 

But he recalled a remark made only 
the day before by a man in his bungalow 
—Jenkins, who had the bed next to him. 

“Nudger,” Jenkins had said, because 
he wouldn’t stand up for his obvious 
rights, “Nudger, you ain’t got the guts 
of a louse!” 

And Jenkins had meant it. 

So apparently people: believed there 
was a good deal more than the faint 
streak of saffron which Nudger himself 
was willing to concede. This was the 
worst of it: He was not sure whether 
the allegation was justified, since he had 
no past experience—no real experience— 
whereby to estimate his bravery, or lack 
of bravery. 

Thus oppressed, Nudger, with fixed 
bayonet, marched along with a detail 
of the Midlands, on their way to relieve 
the guard at an entrance to Peshawar 
City. Presently the objective was 
reached—a guardhouse hard by the 
Kabuli Gate. 

Still brooding over his potential valor, 
“Nudger automatically went through the 
ceremony of changing the guard. He 
had drawn second relief and had just 
racked his rifle and thrown equipment, 
tunic and topee on one of the iron bed- 
steads in the guardhouse, when it oc- 
curred to him that he had been warned 
to remove certain minute spots on the 
rifle and to pull it through. 

He retrieved his rifle from the rack 
and went back to the bed with it. Plac- 
ing the muzzle on his boot, he opened 
the butt trap and removed his oil rag 
and pull-through. 
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“T say, Nudger,” warned Jenkins, who 
had taken the bed next to his, “if you're 
goin’ to play with that thing, how about 
unloadin’ it first?” 

In his abstraction, Nudger had for- 
gotten the live cartridges in the maga- 
zine. Now, in a Lee-Enfield, once a clip 
of cartridges has been pressed into the 
magazine, by far the easiest way to re- 
move them is to pump them out with 
the bolt. For if the magazine is with- 
drawn, often the top cartridge jams in 
the mechanism, half in the boltway and 
half in the magazine, 

So Nudger had begun to work his 
bolt, when there came a ery from the 
sentry outside. 

“Guard—stand to!” 

Nudger paused, his task incomplete. 

“Urry up, you blighters,” said the 
anxious corporal, who had stuck his 
head out to see the reason for the warn- 
ing, “there’s a staff car comin’ down the 
toad at a good clip.” 

In the First Division a guard which 
doesn’t pay proper compliments to red 
tabs, even in a fast moving car, is apt 
to acquire trouble in less than no time 
at all. 

Nudger hastily donned tunic and 
equipment and grabbed his rifle just as 
the sentry called— 

“Guard, turn out!” 

It was all over in less than a minute, 
and the men were back in the guard- 
house. 

“Trouble with Peshawar is there’s too 
blinkin’ many officers,” grumbled Nud- 
ger, resuming his cleaning. 

He held the rifle in the hollow of his 
left arm and dabbed at it with the oil 
rag. The muzzle pointed in the general 
direction of the half open door. 

Nudger noticed that in his hurry he 
had rushed out with the bolt in the 
cocked position. To release it he pulled 
the trigger. There was a roar—deaf- 
ening in the small stone building—and 
the rifle sprang almost out of his arms. 

“Blime!” he whispered in an awed 
voice. “’Ow could that ’ave ’appened?” 

Too late, he remembered what he had 


no 


been doing when interrupted by the call * 


to stand to, 

Again the sentry was calling— 

“Corporal—quick, a man’s been shot!” 

For Nudger the first faint shadow of 
coming events had been cast. 

g racks for guard duty at the 

Kabuli Gate two men walked 
along the same road, possibly ten min- 
utes behind the detail. One, Mian Gul, 
wore the khaki of a Pathan regiment. 
The other, not a soldier, was Sayid Sher 
Shah, his right hand man and best 
friend. 

Mian Gul was the scion of a once great 
house; he had served obscurely as a 
sepoy both to cloak his real reason for 
being in Peshawar and to gain the requi- 
site military knowledge for his purpose. 

Since his illustrious ancestor, Abdul 
Ghafur, had lent historic dignity to the 
title of Akhund, or religious leader, of 
the Swati people, the office and the 
power had slipped away through the in- 
efficiency of his successors until now the 
country was split up among a group of 
ignorant mollahs. 

Like Mohammed, perhaps, Mian Gul 
had had a vision of grandeur, At any 
rate, he had spent several years plotting 
in Peshawar bazaar for the coup which 
would reinstate him as the hereditary 
leader of his people. 

His term of service in the Indian army 
would now be over within a few weeks. 
Recently he had converted the remains 
of the family fortune into cash and, 
through religious sympathizers in the 
bazaar, had managed to buy a miscel- 
lany of rifles and ammunition sufficient 
to arm about two thousand of his loyal 
adherents for the impending struggle 
against the mollahs. 

Only one problem remained: how to 
get his purchases into Swat without at- 
tracting attention. At last he had heard 
of a group in the bazaar which might, 
for a consideration, be induced to help 
him. Tn fact, he and Sayid Sher Shah 


AT ABOUT the same time 
that the Midlands left bar- 
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were now on their way to the bazaar to 
confer with these people. 

As the two Swatis neared the Kabuli 
Gate a staff car whirled by, powdering 
them with dust. 

Sayid Sher Shah shot a glance of 
hatred after the car. 

“Thanks be to Allah, your period of 
waiting is nearly ended,” he said. “Then 
there will be no more eating the dirt of 
these Unbelievers!” 

Mian Gul said nothing. His mind 
was filled with his great project. They 
were now almost directly opposite the 
guardhouse. 

“Knowing how necessary it is for us 
to get these rifles into Swat,” went on 
Sayid Sher Shah, “the price they will 
demand will—” 

His words were cut short by a shot, 
very near. 

Mian Gul looked toward the guard- 
house, but obviously it was not the 
sentry who had fired. Mian Gul turned 
quickly to make some remark to his 
companion, only to see him falling to the 
ground. He clutched at the drooping 
figure, but it evaded his grasp. Quickly 
he lifted his fallen friend in his arms 
and stepped off the road, where he knelt 
down, supporting the head and shoulders 
on his knee. 

“Tell me, tell me what happened!” 
he asked, dazed by the suddenness of it. 

His friend made no response. 

The British guard rushed out. They 
carried the man into the guardhouse, 
where a hurried examination revealed 
that he must have died instantly, shot 
cleanly through the heart. 

Mian Gul glared up at the ring of 
anxious British faces. 

“Dogs!” he said, in a tense voice. 
“You did it on purpose!” 

The corporal of the guard, who under- 
stood Pushtu, saw that this sepoy was 
of a Pathan regiment whose hockey 
team, the day before, had beaten the 
Midlands in the All-India Tournament. 
If there was any doubt of the sepoy’s 
meaning his next words dispelled it. 

“English sportsmen!” he sneered. “I 
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suppose this is revenge for our victory 
over you. You have killed my best 
friend! Whigh one of you did this thing? 
Tell me, if you dare.” 

Then, impatient of the pause that fol- 
lowed, he asked in English— 

“Who shoot?” 

The unfortunate Nudger betrayed 
himself by hanging his head. 

Mian Gul wore belt and sidearms. 
Without warning he drew his bayonct 
and flew at Nudger. In the nick of time 
the corporal caught his upraised hand, 
while others wrenched the bayonet from 
him and dragged him aside. Mian Gui 


looked murderously at Nudger and 
lapsed into Pushtu. 

“This is but the beginning,” he said. 
“From now on you will have me to deal 
with!” 

“°F wants your blood, sure enough,” 
said the corporal to Nudger. “You stay 
where youare. You, Jenkins and Plank, 
lock up this Pathan till ’e cools off. I'm 
goin’ to telephone the regiment for in- 
structions.” 

Which he did. 

A COURT-MARTIAL repri- 

manded Nudger for gross care- 

lessness and post-dated by a 

full year his time of eligibility 
for good-conduct pay. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the manslaughter charge 
was dropped. The incident was particu- 
larly unfortunate both because the 
rumor spread in the bazaar that the 
shooting had a direct connection with 
the outcome of the hockey game and 
because of Mian Gul’s religious influence 
among a large group of Peshawar Mo- 
hammedans. 

But nothing further happened and 
within the month Nudger was relieved 
to hear that Mian Gul had received his 
discharge from the service and had dis- 
appeared. 

The men in Nudger’s bungalow heard 
the news, too. 

“You better get permission to sleep 
with a loaded rifle beside you,” said the 
irrepressible Jenkins. “That Swati’s 
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likely to show up some dark night and 
cut your ‘eart out.” 

“Aw, what would Nudger want with 
a loaded rifle?” asked the man opposite. 
“°E wouldn’t know what to do with it, 
any ‘ow.” 

“Tf they give *im ’is rifle I’m puttin’ 
in for a transfer,” said Plank. “You 
shouldn’t put such ideas in ’is ’ead, Jen- 
kins; it ain’t safe.” 

“That’s true, too,” chimed in another. 
“Look what ’e done without ‘arf tryin’. 
No tellin’ what ’e might do if ’e took it 
serious.” 

An amused lance corporal took up the 
refrain— 

“That’s the only way Nudger'd ever 
kill any one—accidental!” 

“Aw, give over, can’t yer?” growled 
Nudger, who had been more than ever 
the target of his mates since the affair 
at the Kabuli Gate. 

Soon it was reported that matters were 
not as they should be in the valley of 
Swat. Mian Gul had succeeded, appar- 
ently, in running in his rifles and ammu- 
nition. The chant in Nudger’s bungalow 
now changed. 

“They say,” said Jenkins, as the men 
lay on their beds one hot afternoon, 
“that the Midlands’ll go up to Swat to 
quiet things down. That'll be fine for 
you, Nudger boy! This Mian Gul pal 
0’ yours is the whole works up there.” 

“Aw, they'll leave Nudger be’ind with 
the depot,” yawned a sleepy voice far 
down the bungalow. 

“That don’t seem like justice to me, 
leavin’ *im be’ind,” said Plank. “Wasn’t 
it Nudger started all this trouble?” 

“Yus,” said Jenkins, “’e started it. 
But ’e couldn't finish it—that nor noth- 
in’ else.” 

There was more of it, until one by one 
the men succumbed to the heat of the 
afternoon and fell asleep. 

Hands behind his head, Nudger lay 
and stared at the lofty canvas ceiling. 
He knew that the rumor of trouble in 
Swat was more than an idle story con- 
cocted for his benefit—the newspapers 
told him that—and he also knew that 
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the sepoy whose friend he had shot was 
the same Mian Gul who was now trying 
desperately to get the upper hand there. 

Suppose the regiment did go to Swat! 
Well, he'd show these mean, sarcastic 
blighters that he could be of some use, 
that he wasn’t afraid. Wasn’t he an 
Englishman? Didn’t Britannia rule the 
waves? Well! 

He started to whistle “Rule Britan- 
nia”. 

“Shut yer ‘ead and go to sleep,” a 
peevish voice admonished. 


=, WITH two battalions of In- 

dian infantry and the usual 

complement of mountain bat- 

teries, machine guns, supply 

and transport, medical service and the 

rest of it, the Midlands sat down under 

the shadow of Fort Malakand, prepara- 

tory to making an entrance into the 
Swat valley. 

For Mian Gul had been guilty of in- 
surrection in British India, since his 
obscure valley lay within the confines 
of the Northwest Frontier Province. 

Nudger Cooper, Jenkins, Plank and 
the others—all were present. The expe- 
dition afforded Nudger’s tormentors with 
an unending series of opportunities for 
“telling Nudger off”. These culminated 
the night before the troops were to 
march in, when Nudger was handed a 
note, purporting to be from Mian Gul 
himself: 


Dear Mr. Nudger Cooper: 

How are you, pal? Seems a long time 
since I seen you, Listen, pal, have you had 
a chance to try any of our tea yet? I want 
you to be sure and come and see me and 
have tea with me and lets let bigones be bi- 
gones. Dont forget now I will expect you 
any day its convenyunt. Be sure and come, 

YANN GULL 


“Tt’s a fake,” said Nudger. “I seen 
his name in the papers and ’e spells it 
different. Besides,” he added darkly, 
looking at Jenkins, “I know this ‘ere 
*andwritin’!” 

By now every one in the company, 
wen the commander, shared the joke. 
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The following morning, as the column 
was preparing to move off, a sergeant 
stepped up to Nudger. 

“They’te sendin’ a message to Mian 
Gul,” he said solemnly, “an’ the captain 
wants to know ’ow you intend answerin’ 
this letter you got from ’im.” 

There was a delighted shout of laugh- 
ter, but Nudger didn’t even smile. 

“Tell *im I say to go to ’ell!” 

Chuckling, the sergeant started to 
move away. 

“Shall I add, ‘with your compli- 
ments’?” he asked, with mock politeness. 
“Tt’s usual to add that, you know.” 

“That'll be fine,” Nudger retorted 
sourly, 

During the next few days there was 
not a great deal of time for further 
pleasantry. Although Swat is on the 
direct route to Chitral, the country is 
unbelievably rough. 

The troops sweated through the heat 
of the days, constantly sniped at by in- 
visible enemies. At night, exhausted, 
they lay like dead men. Some of those 
unfortunate enough to be detailed for 
picket duty were rushed in the darkness 
and killed. In short, it was a typical 
frontier expedition. 

South of Mankia the ever-retreating 
forces of Mian Gul, augmented by those 
of their late enemies, the contending 
mollahs, made a determined stand. Here 
the valley narrowed and the nature of 
the surrounding hills made it impossible 
for the British to outflank their oppo- 
nents. Under cover of the guns of the 
mountain batteries and the machine 
guns, a picked party of the Midlands 
attempted to carry the position. 

Unhappily, the barrage was not dense 
enough to hold down the Swati fire. But 
with traditional gallantry the Midlands 
kept on, fully realizing the hopelessness 
of the task. All but decimated, the 
brave remainder, by sheer dash, finally 
carried the sangar behind which Mian 
Gul’s men were entrenched. But they 
were speedily overcome and some were 
captured alive. 

Immediately a strong rescuing party 
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set out, for the assault and the final cap- 
ture of his men had been closely ob- 
served through field glasses by the 
brigadier commanding. 

The valley was a veritable funnel of 
death. The British, unable to advance 
in open order, made an easy target. The 
brigadier saw the futility of further 
slaughter and signaled the second party 
to retire. 

And now the British were confronted 
with the problem of carrying a seeming- 
ly impregnable position, and doing it at 
once, if they were to save their captured 
comrades from the in- 
evitable torture and 
mutilation which is 
the fate of captives 
on the frontier. Even 
now it might be too 
late. 

Night fell, and the 
staff invited officers 
commanding units to 


It seemed that a party of Swatis, bear- 
ing a flag of truce, had brought in a 
message. 

“Let me have it,” said the brigadier 
eagerly. “This may alter the complexion 
of the matter.” 

He sat down and read for some min- 
utes. As he progressed, he gradually 
tumed a, brilliant shade of purple. He 
leaped to his feet and stormed up and 
down the narrow confines of the tent, 
casting an immense, genie-like shadow 
on the wall. Then he stopped and 
faced the group of officers. 

“This is the damn- 
dest effrontery I ever 
heard of!” he cried 
angrily. “Why, the 
fellow’s actually dic- 
tating terms to me!” 

He stepped close to 
a lantern. 

“Here’s a rough 
translation —near 


attend a hurried 
council of war. 
““Gentlemen,’” 
asked the harassed 
brigadier, “what, in 
your opinion, are the 
chances of carrying 
that sangar under 
cover of darkness?” 
A silence followed. 
The group stared 
gloomily into space. 
The chances of a suc- 
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enough, anyway: 


“To the Officer Com- 
manding: 

By now you know 
that you can not dis- 
Todge me from the 
sangar. If you still 
doubt this, I shall 
welcome further at- 
tacks, 


At present I hold 
nine of your men, all 
of the Midland Regi- 
ment; as yet they are 


cessful attack were 
practically nil—and they knew it. 

“Come,” said the brigadier, “I am 
asking for an expression of opinion.” He 
turned to the colonel of the Midlands, 
“You, Singer—let’s hear what you have 
to say. Your battalion has borne the 
brunt of today’s fighting, and the men 
captured are yours. What do you sug- 
gest?” 

Colonel Singer started to reply, when 
a loud argument arose outside the tent. 

“Find out what that unholy row is 
about, will you?” asked the brigadier 
of his aide. 


“Gold Teeth ond the Morning Star"! 


unharmed. I have a 
“3 score to settle with a 
private of this regiment, who is not among 
those taken, He is the one who shot my 
companion at the Kabuli Gate. 

If this man is with you, I will exchange 
the nine men for that one, I am sending 
nine of my men with this letter, to be held 
hy you as hostages until the exchange has 
been made. 

However, should the man I want either be 
dead or not present, I shall expect a safe 
conduct for my men, under the flag of truce 
by which they go to you. 

But no matter what you do with my men, 
unless the man I want is here before dawn, 
the prisoners will meet the customary fate 
of Unbelievers. If you attack in the dark, 
they will be done away with instantly. 
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Let the one I seck come up the valley with 

a lighted lantern. 

—MIAN GUL” 

The brigadier finished reading and 
glanced about him. ¢ 

Colonel Singer ran his tongue over 
dry lips. 

“You asked for my opinion awhile 
back,” he said. “Obviously, Mian Gul 
expects a night attack—is on the alert 
for it. ‘The element of surprise is lacking 
and the chance of success now even 
smaller.” He sighed. “Dawn,” he con- 
cluded significantly, “is only a few hours 
away.” 

The brigadier stared at him. 

“Do I understand you to imply, then, 
that you would send this man of yours 
up the valley as Mian Gul suggests?” 

“Nine for one, and no other possible 
way to help those poor devils? Certain- 
ly I would!” 

“But are you sure the man is here, 
that he wasn’t killed or wounded 
today?” 

Colonel Singer shook his head. 

“Tt happens that I saw the company 
rolls just before coming here. Cooper’s 
name—er—stood out, because I've had 
him in mind since that shooting affair. 
Oh, yes, he’s available.” 

The brigadier considered. 

“Damn it all, Singer,” he said finally, 
“the thing isn’t—well, it isn’t British. 
It’s the fortune of war that your men 
have been captured. How on earth can 
you justify sending a man deliberately 
to his death, even granting he would be 
saving nine others?” 

“J wouldn’t order him to go. I'd get 
him here and explain, then leave the de- 
cision up to him. He’s an Englishman, 
sir, and a soldier—and I’m told he’s 
anxious to atone for the shooting in 
Peshawar. I'll bank on Cooper!” 

There was a murmur of approval. 

“In view of the conditions in this mes- 
sage, what you suggest seems the only 
feasible plan, for the moment. Do you 
other gentlemen agree?” asked the 
brigadier. 

Very obviously they did. 
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For a moment the brigadier thought 
deeply. Then he raised his eyes. 
“Send for Cooper,” he said. 


ROUTED out of his blankets 

and hustled along to head- 

quarters, Nudger came into 

the relative glare of many lan- 
terns and blinked more owlishly than 
ever. He was firmly convinced that this 
was some further hoax, yet surprised 
that such high officers would bother with 
the thing. He soon sensed, however, 
that these officers were in deadly earn- 
est. He stood loosely at attention, his 
eyes wandering over the gathering in 
a puzzled way. 

“Cooper,” said his colonel, “tonight 
you have the chance of doing one of the 
finest, most unselfish things ever done 
by a British soldier. I’m going to tell 
you the circumstances, then leave the 
decision up to you. And I know you 
aren’t going to fail me!” 

Rapidly the colonel told him the sit- 
uation. As he listened, Nudger’s heart 
and stomach began playing him strange 
tricks. In a voice that quavered, de- 
spite his efforts to control it, he asked 
an inevitable question— 

“What w-would ’e be doin’ to me, sir, 
when I got there?” 

Colonel Singer looked at him kindly. 

“T'm afraid,” he said, “he will attempt 
to kill you in the most painful way he 
knows. But, Cooper, while there’s life 
there’s always hope—silly though it may 
sound to you at this moment.” 

All at once Nudger felt that the whole 
thing was a hideous nightmare. He 
wasn’t really standing before this tentful 
of grim faced officers in this godforsaken 
spot, being asked to give up his life that 
others might live. It couldn’t be. This 
was just a horrible dream he was having, 
brought on by all his wondering about 
being brave. 

Well, if it was a dream, he’d act the 
way he hoped he might in real life. He 
took a deep breath and looked the col- 
onel full in the eyes. 

“Tl go, sir!” 
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Immediately it seemed more like a 
dream than ever, for all the officers were 
on their feet, cheering. Cheering, quite 
obviously, for him. He stood there, 
blinking at them, and presently the 
brigadier and his colonel shook hands 
with him, It was a dream! 

“Here, my boy,” the colonel was say- 
ing, “you'll take this lantern and walk 
straight up the valley. We'll see that 
the pickets pass you out. You can start 
at once, just as youare. Good luck and 
God bless you.” 

Nudger took the lantern and started 
for the tent door. The last impression 
he had was of all the officers, red tabs 
and all, standing very straight and still, 
as if at attention. He stepped into the 
darkness of the night; he heard some 
one ordering the pickets to pass him 
through. And it seemed in no time at 
all that he was clear of the lines and 
walking up the valley. 

The sudden departure—and now the 
eery stillness all about him, broken only 
by the rattle of stones which he dis- 
lodged—everything seemed to add to 
the sense of unreality. 

He carried the lantern in his right 
hand, and it swung to and fro as he 
walked along. His shadow, now long, 
now short, leaped drunkenly against 
huge boulders; sometimes his legs, un- 
believably tall, seemed to race on up 
the valley ahead of him. He kept on, 
casting these absurd, dream-like frag- 
ments of shadows about him. 

Like a sleepwalker's, his feet seemed 
to move without conscious volition. He 
was guided by the narrowness of the 
valley. Strangely, he had no feeling of 
fear; no sense of the sands of time run- 
ning low—of any time whatever. After 
a bit it seemed as if the valley moved. 
He was standing still. A black-and-gold, 
incredible treadmill he was on, a tread- 
mill of crazy shadows, a moving pano- 
rama of monotony. 

Then, without warning, figures were 
all about him—noiseless figures which 
fell in beside him. The lantern was 
snatched from him and extinguished. 
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No word was spoken. Two men grasped 
his arms and hurried him along. Now 
he could see nothing. He stumbled on 
heavily, half carried by those beside him. 

At last there was a sensation of sharp- 
ly rising ground, and the party turned 
off to the right. The footing became 
rougher and rougher. He was guided 
around a large rock, and suddenly his 
feet sank into loose, rapidly sloping 
shale. They traversed this, frequently 
slipping and sliding down. Little ava- 
lanches were started, which moved off 
down the slope, gathering more and 
more shale as they traveled, their rush 
swelling in volume until lost in the dis- 
tance below. 

Unexpectedly the shale slope ended, 
and Nudger felt smooth, level stone be- 
neath his feet. This led to stone steps, 
cut into the face of the mountain. As 
they ascended there came to Nudger 
the wheeling, light feeling of being in a 
high, unprotected place. 

Presently the steps turned into the 
mountain itself. They went up and up, 
endlessly; it was easier to see, for the 
lantern had been relighted. Long be- 
fore they ‘reached the top, Nudger’s 
heart was pounding against his ribs as 
if it would burst. 

At last they tumed into a sort of 
grotto. This had been broken through 
on the cliff side and the hole cemented 
around to make a good sized window. 
The place was dimly lighted by flares. 

Then, for the first time, one of those 
who had brought him spoke. The words 
were unintelligible to Nudger, but he 
gathered that he was to wait. He walked 
to the window, or rather, aperture, for 
it was perfectly open. Vaguely he could 
make out the general outlines before 
him. 

He was apparently in a small side 
valley, high up and directly above the 
sloping shale which had been crossed not 
long before. Across the little valley the 
hills were much lower; beyond them 
Nudger could look straight down the 
main valley to where many pin-points 
of light marked the British camp. 
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He was startled by a voice at his 
elbow. It was Mian Gul. 

“So,” said the Swati, a note of triumph 
in his voice, “they sending you? It is 
good. I sending other men back now.” 

He clapped his hands. A henchman 
appeared. Mian Gul spoke rapidly for 
a moment; the man salaamed and dis- 
appeared. 

The Swati turned to Nudger. 

“Yes, very happy seeing you. Letting 
you have nice time here—oh, very nice 
time. You see?” He grinned evilly. 

Now for the first time Nudger sensed 
impending disaster. Tt was no longer a 
dream. Some intense quality in Mian 
Gul’s broken English made Nudger’s 
flesh creep. There was no mistaking the 
sinister purpose behind the man’s harm- 
less words. Allat once Nudger was very 
much afraid. 

Through the aperture came the faint- 
est suggestion of thinning darkness. 
Dawn was close at hand. The phrase 
“shot at sunrise” began to pound sense- 
lessly through Nudger’s head. Shot at 
sunrise? He knew it would be nothing 
so merciful as that. “While there is life, 
there’s hope. It’s silly ...” 

He stood there trembling, rapt, when 
suddenly the idea came to him—a grim, 
desperate idea that awoke him to real- 
ity. Without hesitation he walked boldly 
to the opening, beckoning Mian Gul as 
he did so. 

“Look,” he said, pointing, “is that the 
light of the British fires *way down 


there?” 
Unconsciously Mian Gul stepped 
closer. Nudger caught him in a crude 


but effective headlock. He swung the 
Swati off his feet and toward the sill, 
but at the last minute the other braced 
his feet and strove to break out of the 
hold. Nudger managed to get his fin- 
gers firmly locked at last. He increased 
the pressure. The Swati gave a stran- 
gled cry, but no one came. 

He reached for a knife stuck in his 
belt, for his hands were unobstructed. 
He managed to free the knife and stab- 
bed down at Nudger’s legs. With a cry 
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of pain, Nudger whirled Mian Gul clear 
over the sill and loosed his hold. But, 
quick as light, with his free hand Mian 
Gul seized Nudger by the hair. The 
dead weight of the man’s body pulled 
Nudger forward, Slowly, surely, he felt 
his feet slipping. 

Mian Gul stabbed at him suddenly— 
and missed. 

Nudger made one last, desperate effort 
to get a grip on something—anything. 
Then they were falling, turning over 
slowly in the air. 

As they struck the shale Nudger was 
ontop. The sharp slope picked them up 
instantly and they slid downward in a 
rapidly accumulating mass, the pace 
ever faster. 

For a split second Nudger lost con- 
sciousness, and in that instant he and 
Mian Gul separated. Like a waterfall 
the shale cascaded over a small preci- 
pice; then, twisting in some unseen chan- 
nel, it roared out upon the floor of the 
main valley and came to a stop. 

His nose and ears clogged with dust, 
for awhile Nudger could see and hear 
nothing. He could feel blood spurting 
from a hundred places where the sharp 
stones had cut his flesh. His clothes had 
been ground to nothing. As he re- 
gained his sight and hearing, Nudger 
looked about him in the graying dark- 
ness. Mian Gul was nowhere to be seen. 
Small quantities of shale were still de- 
scending. 

Then, in a moving pile headed directly 
for him, Nudger saw the outstretched 
hands of his enemy. The body was 
sliding face down, much as a bather 
coasts to the beach on the crest of a 
wave. Some of the shale piled against 
Nudger and he grasped a passing leg. 

He pulled Mian Gul to him and 
turned the body over. He bent close to 
the face and detected the queer, wry 
twist of the head which indicates a 
broken neck, 

Nudger looked back up the slope, but 
the bend into the side valley obscured 
his view of the opening from which they 
had fallen. Nor could he hear anything 
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which might indicate that his escape 
had been detected. Perhaps the Swatis 
were too accustomed to the sound of the 
sliding shale to pay any attention. 

He rose to his feet, and a few steps 
carried him off the shale and out upon 
firm ground. His knees buckled under 
him. He all but fell. He felt weak and 
shaken and he longed for a drink. The 
river! Coming up the valley he had 
never given it a thought. He made his 
way to it and plunged his head grate- 
fully into its icy coldness. And he drank. 
He rose, feeling immeasurably better. 

There was no time to be lost. It was 
growing light. He must not be found in 
this vicinity. He broke into a stagger- 
ing, shambling trot. Far back in his 
brain the exultant thought began to 
take form that he had at last met danger 
like a man. He found new strength to 
carry on, to overcome the growing desire 
to fall down and go to sleep. 


SENTRIES of the British 

outposts spied a strange figure 

approaching. At a distance it 

looked like that of a native, 
colored gray; as it drew nearer it was 
seen to have curious brown patches 
everywhere on the almost naked body. 
The head hung low and the arms swung 
loosely and aimlessly. The figure stag- 
gered on, straight into the center of an 
amazed picket, where it tripped awk- 
wardly over some slight obstruction and 
toppled weakly to the ground. 

“Tt’s a white man!” they said, in awed 
voices. 

It happened that Colonel Singer was 
having an early morning look-see. He 
spied the group about the prostrate 
figure and walked over to see what the 
trouble was. 

He looked. He looked again, this time 
more closely. 

“Do you know who this is?” he asked. 

None of the picket seemed to know. 

“Tt’s Private Cooper, Midland Regi- 
ment!” 
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All the men knew that name from the 
affair in Peshawar, but as yet the true 
significance of Cooper’s journey up the 
valley was not generally realized. 

One of the picket spoke up— 

“Excuse me, sir, but what’s he doing 
here, like this?” 

Said the colonel: 

“He’s here like this because he’s the 
bravest man I’ye ever known. And 
when he’s rested up and well enough he’s 
going to wear a Victoria Cross for the 
rest of his life!” 

They picked Nudger up with new re- 
spect and started to carry him off to 
field hospital. 

He opened his eyes. 

“Am I back?” he asked weakly. 

The colonel grasped his hand. 

“Miraculously, you are, although I 
don’t understand how. No matter—all 
that later.” 

“Sir,” said Nudger, as the colonel 
walked along beside him, “if you want 
to know, this ’ere Mian Gul is dead. I 
had a fight with ‘im and broke his 
neck.” 

The colonel started. 

“Dead, you say? Why, that makes 
all the difference! Without his leader- 
ship these people will collapse like a 
pricked balloon. ‘That’s great news, 
Cooper, But you mustn’t talk too much 
now. Is there anything I can do for 
you? Td be happy.” 

Nudger closed his eyes wearily and 
thought for a moment. 

“Well, sir,” he said at last, “if it ain’t 
too much trouble, you might give a mes- 
sage to Jenkins, of my platoon.” 

“Indeed I will,” said the colonel warm- 
ly. “What do you want me to tell him?” 

Nudger opened his eyes for an in- 
stant, glanced at the colonel, then closed 
them again, <A beatific smile suffused 
his shale-scarred features. 

“Please tell *im, sir, that I accepted 
Mian Gul’s invitation to tea and drank 
all ’e ’ad. That’s all. Jenkins’ll under- 
stand!” 


